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. ' Abstract 

Data are used here to aid in the analysis of university .extension 1 
comnunity .resource development projects, ^ield staff provided evidence 
of conn^mity changes* resulting, in part from projects and also provided 
estijnates of the likelihoddof positive and negative consequences for 
client/audiences. Knowledgeable citizens alsp provided an evaluation 

* ■ i 
i 

of projects and of the ejttept to which citizens have been involve^ in 
co -producing prejects. The use of internal and external evaluations , 
provided complementary evidence of impact. , ^ 



i t 



The United States Department of Agriculture and tlie Cooperative 

State Extension Sendee completed a' cooiipitehensifae evaluation all- 

; ) < * . - 

Extension programs t6 ; determine their socio-economic consequences and 

^ y 1 • . 

to identify strategies /or iiiiproving program evaluation procedures .in 

' ' ' - ■ I 

1979. . A mandate from congress required an an£lysi£ of -both positive arid 

t ■ 

negative consequences that resulted in part from' Extension's efforts. H 

- / * 1 f 

Department of -Sociology at Iowa State University, and the fforth Central 
Regional Center for Rur v al Development, Ames, Iowa parjjpipated in the 
national evaluation of Extension f 3 Coranunity Resource ^Development . 
(CRD) projects. - • - " ; ;\ _ , ^ J 

Models of Development and Criteria for Evaluation 

^ The criteria used to evaluate CRD project^ mpst be consistent with 

the model or models of comnunity development used. ; TWo overarching 

^models of community .development exist. One model-stresses a functional 

perspective; it emphasizes cooperation and consensus among participants 

^witfi r^gard^to goals and methods and assumes the 'existence of a ^ijigle 

public interest. This moclel further assumes that,. the interest of the 

coranunity as a whole does not conflict With aijy of its subsystems. . The 

second model of coninitaity development, based partly^upon a conflict ^ . 

»■ ft* 
perspective, starids in contrast to the functional .pidiJel that, emphasizes 

a single public interest. Warren has stated that it* is clearly mis- 

leading to assume that a singly public interest exists.* Because of the , 

presence of multiple interests, the results of efforts to change the 
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V aim 



community wiir almost alway£ be viewed* as beneficial fry some anddis- 
advantageous brothers (Warren, £978:37S-377) , We assume,, and know . 
of rto compelling evidence that violates our assumption, that university 
extension personnel are not in total agreement about whether a consensus 
;on cdnflict^model is best. Even- if university extension personnel were 
( in complete agreement, it has ~been observed (Tripodj' and Eellin r 1971; 
46) that unintended/ consequences frequently result from commtojity develop- 
went efforts. An evaluation of change, then, regardless of the develop- 
ment model should conpidgr both* desirable and undesirable consequences, 
- Federal evaluation statements call for eclectic and comprehensive 
equations, a Wholiey ' and colleagues (1975) have stated that consider^- 

, i - " 

tian must be -given toian estimation o;£ side effects caused by^projects., * 

J ■ 1 * ' r ' 

Comprehensive evaluation measures (United States General Accounting 

*v I > 
Office [dAO] , 1976:14 J 16) should qukrftify: 1) the extent to vhich objec- 

stives are met, 2) quantify, to the extent .possible, -unintended consequences 
qnd,' side- effect measures » 3) quantify differences, the -projects make . , 
for beneficiaries and. cost beareffe » and 4) provide evidence of qualita- 
■tive consequences . The GAO (1978:23-24) has jJef ihed evaluation as an ■ 
appraisal tha£ determines: 1) the*extent to x which project objectives 
are achieved, 2) the extent to which perceptions and, expectations of 
public^officials, . intelested 'groups and/or- publics an£ satisfied/ \ * 

■ and 3) the extent to which projects result in desirable. and undesirable 
effects- «/ 

Given the ex^tence of more* than -one model of community development, 
and given the fact that comprehensive evaluations are /desired, multiple 
criteria for assessing the impact of p^fojects are clearly, needed* Hie 



f. 



call for multiple criteria is^Tiot new m the literature. Gross (196.5: 
19J8-199J t|as stated th?t the performance of any .organization consists 
of activities that include the satisfaction of members ai^ clientele. 
Bass (1952:.lS9-160) has argued that the "ultimate criteria" for assessing 
organizational worth -includes the degree tq which it: 1$ is productive* 



2) is "of. value to its ^gii^E^ and 3) the degree jj^^hich it and its 
members are of value, to society. Fflefllapdex, and Pickle (1968:298- 
299) have snared the view that multiple criteria%f effectiveness ate 
needed, and they completed one.of the first relevant empirical studies. 
In thqir study of 97 small businesses, Friedlander and Pickle found that 
customer satisfaction, and other measures ,of,extetnal criteria, were 
positively correlated witJ> internal criteria includiiig the satisfaction . i 
of employees and bwners. - * ■ 

tfolzer" (1976) has indicated that fpidle managers? 1 of goverpmfent ■ 
agencies hav* no general indicators of effftjiency comparable to profiJt- 
loss statements, measures" o£ ''effectiveness of output" c&n be developed 

4 ■ 4. - 

in^terms of quality, utility, social benefit or client satisfaction th$t 

ate analogous to the sales and .prof it data for the private sector. 

Holzer has also notedthat ratios'. of client satisfaction to program cost* 

or resources could be used. Winnie and Hatty (1972) have called for 

surveys to gauge consumer perceptions of local government sejrviees. 

Glennah (1972:177-180) points out that program benefits for clients 

often cannot, or should not, be solely expressed in monetary' terms \ ,He. 

further notes. tHat reliance upon economic benefits --*cost analysis - 

of manpower prograflis have led to great variability that has His- 

\ > _ * ■ 

credited benefit-cost analyses. For example, different evaluations of ■ 



Job Cbrp> using essentially .the .same economic data have Jed to estimates 

i * '..*„*- ' 

of bene f:.t-cost* ratios ranging from, 0-3 to S.t)^ Hence, Glennan advise? 

that any analysis of benefits from some groups\should j also look into 

possible tosts for others. Katz and colleagues- (1975:1§5-186) also' 

question the usefulness*o£ economic "benefit -cost analyses when evaluating- 

, public agencies. ^In their fiioneering analysis of tHte satisfactions of 

adult Americans with public agencies .they make a strong case for reliance 

upon client reactidfes and satisfactions, and state that these may be the 

ultimate f criteria ^ Kat^tand |iis colleagues call ; for using samples^of 

personnel at v^iotiES leWfes am samples of clients to get at efficiency,* 

fairness *mi a^e^itacy <^rations * \They' call for efforts to match 

agency ptef sonnel* wi$h clientele in,6rd$r'to relate responses of clients 



to the .realities of programs being administered. 

is and Goodman (J1976) conceptualize berth internal ant^ external 
That may differentially influence goa/ selection, goal' 




ijes That 



anckfifcames of "ffefer 



rliiee usea 



when evali^cing Effectiveness . ^ 



Pennings and Goodman^ "dominant coalition** model , however, presupposes 



the existence of a single unit that has been able to exert influence on 
the organization. - Recent ^conceptualizations r and the results of em^iric^l 1 
resea suggest, howeVef, that d*ffei*ent cons£ituenci6sJmay form' 
F different assessments df effectiveness, and there may be contradictions r 



among assessments providai by^internal - and external constituencies 

i . " - 

(Cbnnolly, Cbnlon, and Deutsch, 1£80; Hall and Clark, 198a; and Schneider, 

Parkingtbn; and Buxton, 19S0) . , 

In yiew of guidelines provided in professional liatferature,'ajid in^ & 

' government documents , our main goal in this evaluation t>f CRD projects 



was to obtain multiply indicators of project impact. We sought data from 

CRll field staff ^to determine the extent to which economic* and noneconomic 

changes occured "because _, of the. CRD projects/, ■ We also bought to obtain 

from CRD field staff their estimate of the degjree to which special 

cliept /audiences *had shared *in positive and negative con§«quences 

resulting in part from the CRD^projects. Davis (1980:1, 5-6) states that 

the n co -production' 1 o^prpjects £y professionals in organizations and 

b/ clients stands in contrast to the traditional view which, sees 

professionals, as "delivering services" to passive clients. When* clients 

eo-produce with professionals, clients are involved in planning, in tte 

delivery of services, and in the evaluation of outcomes* Co-production 

requires mutually agreed-upon goqls.and shared responsibility, It seems 

iogical to assume that^ when clients have been involved in the co-production 

of ccmmunity development projects, they will be more likely to assess 

them favorably. Our second major goal in this evaluation of CRD 

projects was to obtain perceptions of costs and benefits for special 

client/audientes.from knowledgeable persons outside of 'extension. We 

also hoped^to obtain knowledgeable? 1 * estimates of the extent toitfhich 

, i t 
cpranunity;support-exists for* CRD projects, and to determine the degjee 

to whicih tjje measures of community support are correlated with assess - 

\ 

ments of CRD projects ^ . 

) 

Sources of Data and Study Limitations 
*We develops! »ahd used two different questionnaires that were mailed " - 
topersonnel in the extensionsysteqi and to 'persons outside of extension 
to obtain the data used in this' analysis. In July of 1979, state leaders 



of CRD sent us a list q£ all* university extension personneV who had * 
completed or nearly cotnpleted a CRD project duriftg'the previous 1^, months. 
During the moi$£lrt}f August 1979 ^questionnaires welre sent to a randonj 
sample of 1^0 university extension personnel, selected in propoi*ion-to 
^the State's total of the 1,428 CRQ personnel in the United States, and * 
to'14 Black Land ciant (1890) college and^ university extension personnel^ \ 

met the criteria. The number of^CRD staff selected from each state 
w^s proportionate to the state's total of the 1,428 CRD pers^onne* in 
the United States . ( < 

Each of*th^l34 extension workers who were selected iri the random 
sample provided us with a list pf ten persons outside of extension who 
were knowledgeable about CRD work. These ^extension workers were asked 
to include one person from banking, local government, local media, and 
the County Extension Council among the ten knowledgeables We hoped 
that inclusion of the four person^ from bankihg, government, media and 
the County Council would ensure having at least' some citizens whawere 

) ' ■ ; 

knowledgeable about the -whole contnunity. andcould, therefore, take a 
broad perspective wheiTthey ^evaluated CRD projects. 

Reminder letters were sent twice'to encourage the extension CRD 
workers, and knov/ledgeables , who had not yet done so, 'to fill-out the 

i 

questionnaires and return thefn to us./ The number of questionnaires 

returned by the CRD worker was 113 and for knowledgeables was 726, with 

response rates of 84$ and S4%, respectively* It is clear that**fep 

response tatfes were jx^siderably greater than ordinarily experienced in 

survey research studies (see Kerlinger , 1973:414). These response ratetf 

i . 

add to the confidence that we can have in the, representatives of units 

from which date were Actually obtained. * 

*^ 
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Data from the knowledgeable citizens were aggregated for leach project. 
The actual number of knowledgeables who returned the quest i/innaires ranged 
from 1 to 10 with* a median of 7*239. The completed project is the unit ' 
of analysis in the" research reported Here, A total of 113 completed ^ x , 
projects are used in this analysis*. Linear transformations were completed 
for all variables before statistical tests were completed. 

Tw major limitations of this study should be kept in mind. Data 
wtere collected regarding jjornpleted or nearly completed CRD projects and 
^ % * therefore , limits the researchers to undertaking a sunsnative rather 

than a formative evaluation. This means that any insights provided by 
1 ' * the evaluation will ortly be useful to managers and others for application, 
relative to future projects, Alstf restricting data collection to completed 
or neatly completed projects automatically excluded collection of infor- 
nation about projects that were not successful, ° 

A secpnd limitation is related to the fact that 'knowledgeable citizens, 
who Served ,as respondents in this study, were nampd by Extension ivorkers* , 

TTiis pix>cedure of selecting knowledgeable respondents creat^ chances 

' ) * «* * * ' 

• , .for bias that^-Were favorable to the extension system, Sever&l factors * 

were deliberated prior to the deWsion to use extension nominees, For* ' 
example, the fact was considered that there is no official roster of all 

4 r extension clientele in the ijation. A random sample of all U,S- citizens 

would be inadvisable in that slch a samplje might result in" too many 
^ persons who were not knowledgeable enou^a^but ^RD to adequately evaluate 
its program. Even if the populations of $M knowledgeable persons were 
. known for each extension worker's geographical' ares^ the selection of 
ranHom samples from these areas would have been extremely difficult, if 
not impossibly, to develop within.the time -and budget constraints of 

ERIC - " . . * 10 



of this study* After deliberations 3uch as these, it ftas decided the 

extension we^cer nomination system was the" only practical means of " 

collecting data from informants external to the extension system, in 

view of these limitations, readers, who are concerned abouV possible 

Positive bisb; should remember that positive resuj^s may not, in 

(^qtuality be as positive as presented while negsftive" results may be 

somewhat more negative than the presented results. 

* ■ r < 

Results 

Each CRD field worker was firit asked to describe his/her completed 

2 

-project and categorize it in terms of foar program categories : 1)' family 

r \ 

income, 2) community facilities, 3) public policies and issues,, and 
4^ comnunity problem solving capacity. Respondents indicated that »some 
completed projects involved some aspects of more than one categpry. 
Projects most frequently were intended.to increase comnunity problem 
solving capacity, or to provide additional facilities or services. Only 
16$ of the projects were primarily intended to influence family incomes 
and only 30$ were addressed primarily to public policies and issues . 

' ^ (Table 1 about Here) %m 

Coimiuriity' ghanges reported by CRD staff " 

Now we turn to an analysis of CRD stag's perceptions of community 
changes that have occurred in part because of CRD's iielp. We pointed 
'Oiit in the questionnaire for CRD staff that we did not wish to ask them 
to claim ''too much credit" for commmitY^ dhanges. We did not ask them * 
to state that their CRD project was the only cause of change. Instead, 
we asked them to indicate which Changes occurred in part from CRD's he l p , 

Vfe report here the most frequent community changes indicated by the - 



CRD staff. A complete enumeration of changes iadiqpted by CRD staff 

can be found in the base report (Mulford, et al. » 1980). An inspection 

of the data in TaftLe 4 indicates that changes relative to 'Crtiinunity 

Problem Solving Capacity projects occurred more frequently than other ' 

cHanges. Severn^- sdven (68%) of the 113 projects resulted in- citizens v * 

being strained, with 160.1 citizens trained per*projectyiiceordin£ to 

the -field sta^f. Sevtenty-si^ projects f67%) resulted in training for * t * 

local officials. In addition, more than '651 of 'the projects assisted 

citizen action groups pr helped to.fqm citi2en action groups. In 

terms* of t5onmunity Facilities or Sendees projects <» about 401 of the projects 

* • * ; , 1 i - 

were seen^as leading to increased numbers of families an<J firms served 
• ■ ^ * ** 

as well as changes in .the nurftber of bonds issued by local .government. . 

. The -field staff indicate that water systems were developed- or changed to^ - .'- 

nfeet standards in 48 (42t) of the 113 projects. ' 

Fewer projects were seen as leading'to changesrelated.to Public ' ' 

Policies and Issues or with' Family Finance projects. Jfo.te, too^ that * 

^ * J * 

the mean changes for these projects are relatively small. For example, 
only ajxait one fourth of the 113 projects were s£$n as fading, to" changes 

related to family finance and the mean changes are relatively small,? . , 

\£ . , ' - ' - - a * "•■ * t 

e.g.* 27 C42?), of the projects resulted in an increase |a jobs, ah^** r t / 

the mean. increase, in jobs for the projects was 3.8%/ In summary, ^ 

extension has emphasized Ccmmunity Problem Solving .Capacity Project?, and - i ; 

Oqniiiunity Facilities and Services Projects. Field staff report that j , 

fewer Public. Policies and- Issues projects of Family Finance Projects Ijave 0 

been completed and those that have been completed' have led changes* in . 
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fewer communities and changes of less magnitude compared tq other kinds 
of project^. How have these changes been received? How do citizens * , 
evaluate these projects? These issues will be discussed below. 
• ^ 9 (Table 2 about here) * 

The transformed community change^ items Wjere aggregated t to * form four 

V r ' ^ 

cowmmity change scores 1 for each project (one for each category of 

v * * . 

programs) and a total change score- The reliabilities for the four 

"scales and for the. tptal scale were: 1) -7902 for changes involving 

problem solving capacity, 2) *8386 for community facilities £nd services, 

3) ,8384 for public policies and issues, 4) -7676 for family -income, 

and 5)' -8483 for t th£ total scale- ^ ; 

Perceptions- of positive and negative consequences were assessed for 
community audi^s^ that are of special interest to the Cbngress, the 
extension services and Xo the i>ublic. The respondents .were asked to 
r§te\the extent each of^a^ j[9) special clientyaxidiences were likely to t 
have been affected by t or shared differently in the positive andnegative 
Qonifounity consequences- resulting from extension CWKs efforts to hpljr 
communities reach their goals; Positive and negative consequences- were 
assessed separately for each of the.nine (9) client groups and rated on 
a scale of 0-10 (O^shared to no extent, 10- shared to a great extent). 

The, special client/audiences included managers and owners of small 
businesses, /racial and ethnic minorities , small farmers $ low income 
pStsons, youth, the geographically- isolated, senior citizens, handicapped 
persons., and local government^of ficials > Hie raw mean positive consequence 
scores for the nine client/audiences ranged from 4.8 to 7-5 for field 
staff and 5.1 to 7,3 for faiowlpdgeables.* Hie .raw mean scores\for negative 
consequences were much lower % and ranged from only 0.9 to 1.4 fbr field ; 



staff and '1*6 to 1,9 for faiowlegeables > 

' 13 
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Zgvo order correlations betweki the community, changes reported by 

r 4 

field staff and their perceptions of the extent to which the special 

client/audiences were likely to have been affected by or shared* in positive 

* - * 

and negative community consequences are shown^n Tables 3-4. The* question 
bteing asked is, ^es the magnitude of change resulting from projects 
necessarily mean that special client/audiences are any more or less likely 
to share in positive and negative consequences that follow? 11 Although a 

number a£ the correlations in Table 3 are positive, nearly all are nan* 

< 

significant. This means that there is no systematic relationship between 

i v 

the magnitude of the coimunity changes reported by* the .field staff and 
the likelihood of special *client/audiences sharing in^ positive consequences. 
The same result holds for the likelihood of sharing in any possible 
negative^consequences . The correlations between community changes 
reported and the likelihood of sharing in negative consequences are quite 
low. With only one exception, the correlations are non-significant. 
|hese results indicate that there is no significant relationship between 
the kinds of changes, or magnitude of changes, <and the likelihood of 

special client /audiences sharing in positive -or negative consequence? . 

j * ' * 

* 1 * (Tables 3 and 4,About*here) 

The zero order correlations between the perceptions of CRD field 
staff and knowledgeables for likelihood of special client/audiences 
sharing' in pdsitive and negative consequences are ptesented in Tables 
5-6. Keep in mind that the field staff were responding in terms of their 
cfonpleted projects, and the knowledgeatiles were responding in terms of t 
CRD work in geher&J, so we might expecf moderate but not high correla- 
tions in Tables 5-6. 'Let's turn to a consideration of positive consequences 
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1 first. For 5 of the 9 client/audiences the correlations are significant' 
but only moderate in magnitude. Most of the correlations in Table 5 are 
positive. These results can be interpreted to mean-tjiat there is at 
least jmodest agreement between field staff and knowledgeable, citizens 
about which client/audiences are most likely to share in positive 
consequence ^ In terms of sharing in negative consequences, we can see 
from the correlations in Table 6 that the perceptions of field staff and 
kijowledgeables are significantly similar for low incofne persons, t yb^th» . 

* geographically isolated, and the handicapped. Most of the other correla- 
tiqns are positive. We can interpret these data also t£ mean that there 

is at least modest agreement between field staff and knowledgeables about % 
. which client/audiences will share in any negative consequences of change. 
The zero order correlations between the conraunity support variables 
used and Jcnowledgeables' evaluations of how well extension CRD personnel 
provide services for four program areas are presented in .Table 7. The" 
perception that CRD ^services , in comparison to other tax-supported 
services, are worthy is significantly correlated tWith a positive evalua- 

* tion of CRD services provided for 1 all four program categories. The 
degree to which people ih the county have b^en involved in CRD program 
planning I and have participated in carrying out CRD programs, are signif^ 
icantly associated with positive evaluation of CRD services. In addition, 

. persons having a clear understanding of the mission of CRD have a positive 
assessment of services provided; and when CRD programs are seen as consis- 
tent with the needs of county people, assessments of services are positive. ' 

Finally, we can see from the data in Table 7 that positive assessments of 

f 

CRD services are associated with CRD staff coordinating the conmunity 
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development activities of other agencies, 

(Table 7 about here) . • 

Finally; correlations arepresented in Table 8 between the conmunity 
support variables and sunmai'ies of positive and negative consequences for 
the 9 client/audiences. Aggregated positive consequence scores (POSOON), 
negative consequences (NEGOQN) , net positive consequence scores (NETCQN) , 
arid average net positive consequence (AVENETOON) scroes across the nine client/ 
audiences wfcre computed. The, ccanmunity support variable^ are significantly-, 
correlated with positive consequences, net positive consequences, and 
average net positive consequences for the 9 client/ audiences. Knowledgeable s 
who think that citizens have been involved in program planning and develop* 
ment, and have a clear understocking of* the CRp mission ar6 most likely 
to think that positive consequences will result for^clients. Also, , 
when CRD programs are seen as consistent with local needs, and when CRD 
staff poordinate the activities of other agencies, knowledgeables think . 
that positive consequences will result. Filially, when CRD services are 
seen as worthy, compared to other tax-supported services, knowledgeables t 
thinlf Jthat positive consequerices will result, 
* (Table 8 about here) 

" ■ ^ ^ ' ■ 

This researeh^lias * provided at least modest support for' the frame- 
work used to evaluate the national, sample of completed CRD projects. 
We concur:with those who call -for a^multiple variable approach to t assess- 
ment* We found that the external data obtained from knowledgeable ^ 
citizens clearly complemented f the data obtained from CRD field staff. 
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More ,so than not,*the internal and external data are consistent arid do 
not conflict. We intend to continue to explore the' utility of internal 
and external evaluation data and hope that others may be motivated to con- 
sider this possibility in a variety of settings. 

> . i , ■■ 

i 




* ■ 
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/Footnotes 



1. Research was conducted under Project No. 416*30-08-73-7450 of the 
Towa Cooperative Extension Service yn Agriculture gnid Hone Economics , 
Iowa #ate University, Anes, Iowa in cooperation with the Dftited ^ . 
States Department jof Agriculture. ' \ » 

4 2. Hie four categories of canpleted projects; V ; 

* * 

A. Family Income - assisting leaders and rubral citizens to recdgnize* 
pursue r and make available income producing opportunities for rural 
people. ' ' 

Cainunity Facilities and Services - professional organizational , - 
leadership , and management assistance to Ccnramity leaders, citizens 
groups, .local governing officials and planning and development 
/-s^ oiTgariizaticns in acquiring needed canmunity facilities and services. 

r * 

C* Public Policies and Issues * assistii^ rural citizens and J - * 
governing officials their efforts to understand relevant public 
issues and/to influence the foimilaticn of public policies 
affecting/ them. 

D. fconmunity Problem Solving Capacity - enhancing the institutional,/ 
organizational >,and leadership capacities of rural communities to 

•"-^involve citizens on development efforts; to define and meet their 
"own needs;, and make public programs and private initiatives meet 
their needs. / * ' 

3. Itetns used to measure camomity ^pport variables are presented below; 

A. In comparison tQ other - tax - supported services in your county (area), 
are the services provided by Extension agents doing CRD work worthy 
' of the public '(tax mcfaies) required to provide these setvices? 
(Circle one number) * 



Less Worthy Than' 
ther Tax Supported Equally, . 
j>Services Vfortljly 

• 0-.1 2 3 4 5 6-7 8 



B, .To what extent do people in your county area; 



More Worthy .Than, " 
Other Tax Supported 
Services 



10i 




To a very 
great 
:ent ' 



, (circle your answer) 



1. Take an active part in planning 

CRD programs with Extension staff 0123456789 10 
members? N 



9 
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(Continued) 



Not at 
alL 



To a very 

grea£ 

extent 



2. Take *an active part in carrying 
cut CRD programs with Extension * 
staff members? 1 

3. Have a clear understanding re- 
garding the mission of the 

. Extension Service regarding CRp? 



(circle your answer) 



0123456789 10 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 8 9 '10 



To what extent are the programs of CRD consistent with your perception 
oT the needs of the people in the county? 



.Not at 
all 



To a very 
great extent 



(L 1 2 3 4 '5 6. 7 8 9 
t e 

Srcfinated by Extension CRD efforts? 



1.0 



To Aj^at extent are other agencies' community development activities 



Not at 
all 



To a very 
great extent 

9 10 
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Table"?. Primary Focus of Projects Completed by XRD Staff 



Kind of Projects : * . * ' v Number* 
1. jCdmmimlty ProbVem Solving Capacity 



2. Community Facilities and Services 

3. Publfc Policies and Issues 



k„ Family income i 



5 * 

i 

ft . 

ie . 



Percent 113 

37* 
30* 



*8,ecause some projects, relate to more than one Rrosrjpm' category, 
the total number does. not. equal 113. 
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Table 2, 



Changes Reported Most Frequent lyFrom CRD Projects 



A. Communl ty Problem Sol ving 
* * Capacity Projects! 

1. Citizens in leadership 
^ training 

2. Elected officials trained 

3- Citizen action groups 
formed or assisted 

4. Citizen action grqups helped 
to Improve operations 



C RO Project s 
for whtcn change 

Is reported 
Ho. * 



Comm un 
Se rv 



0 impiw 

unTtAFi 

1 ces Pr< 



FacM I ties -and 



rojects : 



I. Chahge In number families 
served 

2? .Change in number f J rnrw- served 

|. Change in number bonds issued 
by local governments 

, * k+ Change;In waiter system, 
- developed or Improved to 
' meet standards 

C ; Public Policies and Issues ; 
Projects (Increase tn number of 
local governments assisted witfi): 

1. Finances or budgeting 

2. Taxation practices 

3. Personnel management ^--^J^ 

k* Adoption pf land use control 
measures *v 

a * w * 

0. Family Incotrte Projects : 

1. Change In number businesses 

2. Change In ffumber Jobs 

3. Qecrease In demand for 
marketable* Job skills 

k. Increase In number people with 
new job ?klUs *. 



Change 



77' 


-68* 


^TJiO.l** 


76 


• 

67* 


60.3 


7k 




. U.I 


76 


67* 

* 


22.3 


kk 


4 

39* 


■ 

30.8* 


k5 


40* 

* * 


20.0* 


k$ 


■ kit 


-0.8* 


48 


- ' kit / 


ft 

i 

9.2* 




• 

■ 38* 


H.Ofc 


kk 


39* 


9.6* 


• 


37* ' 


* 5.6* 


A3 


38* 


21,8* 


28 


25* . 


•* 

7,6* 


27 


2kt 


3,8* 


28 


25* 


-O.t* 


25 


22t 


3.6* 



^Numbers reported are means for the number of project for whloM 
change Is reported, 4 / ^\ 

**(l60, lT^wSs adjusted to exclude 5 extreme values. 
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Table 3* Zero OrdenCorrelatlons Between Changes from Projects and Positive Consequences Perceived 
by Field Staff ' * > , / - * 



Changes 



Positive Consequences 

Tor * * 


P rob Urn 
Sol v ! ng 


Facilities 
ana oervi ces 


Public Policies 
and Issues 


Faml \y 
1*n<v>me 


Change — 
Tota 1 


Managers /Owners Small 
• Business 

* *Ractat/Ethn*!c,Minorities 


7— 

-.0763 
-.0520 


.1095 

.287^** • 


■ • 

-.0641 
-.1298 , 


.1152 
.1123 


. 1945 » 

. . 1 3*4 ' 


• 

Smal I Farmers 1 


. .0553 . 

* 


.12*3' 


. lio* . 


.2*98** 


.2107* 


tow* Income Persons 


-.0279 - 


.1693 


' ^ . -. P796 ' . 


.1150 


.0956 

• 


Youth' \ 


,0287 " 


.07^7 


.0080 
.0039 


, .0073* 


.0576 


Geographically Isolated 

* f 


.0766 


.0517 


.0072 


. 0623 


Senior Citizens 


; .0266 


.11*1 
.0703 


-.H16 


.0263 


.0363 


Handicapped Persons 


-.0M3 


-.0101 


.1172 * ■ 


.0590 ' 


Local Government Official* 


.1061 


-.0067 . . 


* .1*36 * 


' .02*0 


.0096 


: ^ 

, * ■ Significant at the ;05 

** - Significant at the .01 

n 113 


level . 
level . 


+■ 


• 

• 

* * * 


1 




\ ■ 

1 


• 

• 




1 

■* 


• 


• 
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Table 4. Zero Order Correlations Between Chartges from Projects and Negative Consequences Perceived 
by Field Staff * _ v * 







: 

Negative Consequences 
for: 


Pr6btem 
Solving" 


Facilities ' 
and Services 


Changes 
Public Pot Icles 
and Issued ' 


Faml ty 
tncomte 


Change 
Total 


(* 




Managers/Owners Small 
Business 


.Q286 


* 

.0779 

* 


:oi87 


. .0018 


— 7 

..0610 




* 


Racial Ethnic Minorities , 


.0209 


.0907 


-.0727 ' 


-0562 . 


- .0537 .. 




X* 


Small Farmers ** 


. .0051 


.0918 

o 


.0589 ' 


'".0U7 


.0680 - 






' - Low Income Persons 


-.0261 


.0848 • ' 


- -.01*0 *' 


.0263 


.0404 






Youth 


';.0760. - 


.i860* 


-.0769 


.0053 


.0500 


t * ' 




Geographical ty Isolated 


-.0474 


.0464 


-.0909 


.0396 


-.0091* 






Senior jCI'tlzens 


-.1196 


.0248 


.0121 * 


. .0025 


-.0283 


f 




' Handicapped Persons 


-.0847 


,.1444 


-.0433. ' 


-.0188 . 


.0264 - . 


t 


\ 


**Loca1 Government Officials 


-.0410 


.0960 


-.0606 


T.0701 


-.0063 



* - Significant at the .05 level. 
** » Significant at the .01 level T 
n - 113 



Table 5- Zero OfaJer Correlations Between Positive Consequences as Perceived by Field Staff and 
Knowledgeable Citizens' 



Knowledgeable 

r ercepi i oris o T 
Benefits for: * 




J 


Field 


Staffs 1 Perceptions of Benefits for: 






£ 


Managers/ Rectal/ 
Owners Ethnic 
Small Minorities 
Business 


Sraal 1 
Farmers 


Low Income 
Persons 


Youth 


Geographi- 
cal ly 
Isolated 


Senior 
Citizens 


MarKil- 
capped 
Persons 


Local 

Govern- 

ment 

Officials 


Managers/Owners . 
Small Business 9 






-.1805* 


-.1259 


-.0861 


-.0815 


\ 

:0577 


.05** 


• 0387 


Rat tat/Ethnic * 
Minorities 


.our 


. 3689** • 


.0*35 


.2010* 


.0618 


-.0087 


' .02** 


-.0101 


.01** 


^malt Farmers 


.121* 


.0516 


.0*16 


-.00*5 


-.. 060* 


-.0323 


.0218 


-.0258- 


-.0326 . 


Low Income Persons 


.-1*0* 


.3201** 


.112* 


. 3032** 


.1*50' 


♦ . 1 2*8 


.2121* 


.1118 


-.1603* . 


Youth ■> ] ' " 

Geographically 
Isolated 


.2197* 


. 1066 


l r 109'9 


.0956 


-.0280 


-.026* 


.0733 

* 


.0538 • 


-.0332 


.2393** 


. .2255* 


.2163* 


2605** 


1 3*5 


-.00*7 


1 597* 


.1395 


i 

-.09*1 


Senior Citizens 

• 


♦.1293 


.1700* 


-.0199 


'.1108 


.127* 


• .1-118 


.26*0** 


'. 11 29 


-.0**6 


Ma nd (capped 
Persons 


.111* 


.2121** • 


-.0015 


.1616* , 


.0909 


.0708 


* .1985* 


.0767 " 


.0158 


Local Government 

Officials 
• 


. 1 807* 


. .0328 


.0356 


-.0157 . 


.0875 


-.0567 


-.0167 


.0998 • 


.2317**' 


m Significant at 
** • Significant at 
n « 107 


the .05 
the. 01 


level . 
tevet. 




1 












7 




s 




\ 













FRir 



28 



29 



Tablp 6. Zero Order Correlations Between Negative Consequences asTercelved bu Field Staff and 
Knowledgeable Citizens , L / 



Knowledgeables 
Perceptions of 
Negative Conse- 
quence^ for: 






Field 


Staffs 1 Perceptions of Negative Consequences for: 

( 




+ 


Hanagers/ 
Owners 
Small ^ 
Business 


Kacia 1 / 
Ethnic 
Minorities 


Cm* 1 1 

Farmers 

• 


Low Income 
Persons / 


■Youth Geographi- 
cally > 
Isolated 


Senior 
Citizen 


Handi- 
capped 
Persons 

1 


*r- 

uoca 1 

Govern- 
ment 

Official? 


Manager s/Owners 
Sma^f Business 


.0258 


.0427 


-.0615 


.0858 . 


,06M» .0577 


-.0577 


.0759 


\008l 


Racial/Ethnic 
Minorities 


.0947 


' .0504 


—.0232 


.0895 


* 

.0640 .1080 


.-.oicfo 


.0472 


-.0407 


Sma41 Farmers 


.0919 


.0946 


-.0072 


.0924 ' 


> > 

.1394 .1109 


.0162 


. 1081 


.0095 


tow Income 
■ Persons 


. 1 382 


.1370 


.0457 


.1893* 


-1323 . -1793* 


,0627 


.0648 


'. 

-0204 


Youth 


.1324 


.1-486 


.0066* 


.1775* 


.2838** . 1 169 y 


.0544 


,2295** 


.0522 ' 


Geographically 
.Isolated 


. 1 704* 


.1562 


.0639 


, .1086* ^ 


.2456** .2053* ' 


.0775 


.2249**. 


-0506' 


Senior Citizens 


.0850 


.\37$ 


.0437 


• 1 0*1*1 ■* 




* • U 1 /*■ 


\0790 


.0441 


Handicapped % 
Persons 


.1780* 


.1840* 


.1290 


< 

.2533** 


.2801** .1>42* 


.0940 


.2355** 


.0843 


Local Government 
Officials 


.0964 






.0682 

. 


.0675 ,0297 


-.0878 


'0064 


-.1155 


* * Significant, at the .05 
** - Significant at the .01 
' n - 107 ' 


level . 
level , 


• 
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Table 7. Zero Order Correlations Between knowledgeable* ' Evaluation of 
CRD Services and Community Support Variables - , t 



Community 


; 1 — ; — — i 

Knowledgeable^' Evaluations of CRD 
Services for Program Areas * * 


Support 
Variab les 

** * 


Fam 1 1 y 
income 


Facil ities 

5- Services 
* 


Public 
Policies 
i Issues 


Problem 
Solving 


' CRD Worthy of Tax Monies 


.3988** 
• 


.4887** 


.3838** 


.5148** 


* Pepple Participate In 
Extension Planning . * 




> 

.4*446** • 


.2866** 


|4847** 


People Participate In * 
\ Extension Programs 


.4632** 


.4963** 


■# 

.3874*,* 


' ,^5083** 


People Have Understanding 
of XRD Mtssidn 


.5633** 


. 4726** * 


' .4044** 


.5654** 


CRD Programs Consistent with 
Perceived Needs of Peof^e 


..'4386**' 


. 6954** 


. 5809**. 


. 6580** 


Other Agencies* Community 
Development Activities 
Coordinated by CRD 


. 5288** 


.6247** ■ 


•5Q58** ' 


.5681** 



* » Significant at .05 level. 
** » Significant at .01 level, 
n * + \02 
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Table 8. Zero Order Correlations Between Knowtedgeabtes' Perceptions of 
Positive/Negative Consequences and Community Supw^rt Variables 



tommunlty k 
Support * v 
Variables 


Positlve/Hegati 


ve Consequences 


POSCON 


NEGCON 


NETCON 


AVENETCOK ' f< 


CRQ Vtarthy of Tax, Monies 


-.1(989** 


-.0958 


. 38*3** 


. 3863** 


People Participate in 
Extension- Planning 


-.6*135**' 


-.1587 


. 5322** 


.5322** 


People Participate in 
Extension -Programs 




-.1950* 


. 5^70** 


• S^O** , 


People Have Understanding 
of CRD Mission 


i 

.6793** 


.0285 


.Mitf** 


./fli,8** 


CRD Program^ Consistent 
- with Perceived Needs of 
People 




-.1935* . 






' Other Agencies ^Community 

Development Activities 
[ Coordinated "^y &RD 


.6115** 


.1^*89 


' .2808*** 


i 

Si 

• 

. .2808** 



* * Significant at -05 teveh 
** * Significant at .01 level, 
n * \02 




* 
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